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Stalin's death in March 1953 raised expectations everywhere that the new Soviet leadership would 
relax its grip on Eastern Europe. As the first actions of the new leadership proved these hopes to be 
false, popular revolts broke out in East Germany, Poland, and Hungary. All were swiftly and brutally 
put down, either by the indigenous Communist regime or by Soviet bloc troops brought in for the 
purpose. 

The Berlin uprising of 16-17 June 1953 was the first of these protests. It began with an orderly march 
in protest of newly increased work quotas involving an estimated 5,000 workers at noon on the 
sixteenth. This ended about three hours later, but protests resumed early the next day with some 
17,000 people in the streets, a figure that may eventually have risen to anywhere from 30,000 to 
50,000 to several hundred thousand by noon. Traffic came to a halt and the demonstration turned 
violent; thousands of people swarmed through the Potsdammer Platz to the Lustgarten Platz, tearing 
down Communist flags and overturning kiosks. But East German and Soviet troops with tanks and 
armored cars had quietly moved into East Berlin the previous night. Early on the afternoon of the 
seventeenth they drove into the crowds, firing automatic weapons and small arms. At 2:20 PM the 
East German government declared a state of emergency; the revolt was quickly crushed. Like after- 
shocks following a major earthquake, strikes, demonstrations and isolated "incidents" continued to 
occur throughout the DDR over the next few weeks, but with the crackdown on the seventeenth the 
Communist regime demonstrated that, even if it had little popular support, it was nevertheless firmly 
in control. 

The Berlin uprising was a spontaneous action that took American intelligence officers by surprise. 
Although the United States had waged an active propaganda campaign that encouraged dissatisfaction 
with the Communist regime, it had not worked directly to foster open rebellion and had no mechanism 
in place to exploit the situation when it arose. US authorities in Berlin 

thus had no alternative but to adopt an attitude of strict neutrality. Many East Germans nonetheless 
expected the United States to intervene. These expectations persisted, unintentionally fueled by a US- 
sponsored food-distribution program that began on 1 July and lasted until the East Berlin government 
put an end to it in August.2 

The Berlin uprising effectively ended the limited political plurality hitherto tolerated by the East 
German regime. More than 6,000 people were arrested. A statewide purge eliminated dissidents both 
in the official party, the SED (Sozialistische Einheits Partei Deutschland), and in the state-tolerated 
"opposition" parties. Ironically, the principal effect of the uprising was to further consolidate the 
existing power structure in the DDR: East Germany's President Walter Ulbricht used the revolt as an 
excuse to eliminate rival factions within the SED, while measures were taken to ensure that the 
security apparatus would not be caught napping again. 

Ill- 1 : NIE 81: Probable Soviet Courses of Action with Respect to Germany Through Mid- 1954, 22 
May 1953. 



III-2: SE 47: Probable Effect of Recent Developments in Eastern Germany on Soviet Policy with 
Respect to Germany, 24 July 1953 

These two Estimates weigh the importance of the DDR to the Soviet bloc before and after the Berlin 
uprising and predict Soviet actions to stabilize control of the East German state. Of note is the special 
concern accorded the Federal Republic of Germany in Soviet planning. 

III-3: Comment on the East Berlin Uprising, 17 June 1953 (MORI No. 144301). 
This the first full report of the uprising to be disseminated in Washington. 

III-4: Closing of Berlin Borders, 18 June 1953 (MORI No. 144211). (PDF File) 

The powder-keg atmosphere that remained on 18 June is reflected in this terse report of security 
measures taken along the inter-Berlin border. 
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PROBABLE SOVIET COURSES OF ACTION WITH 
RESPECT TO GERMANY, THROUGH MID-1954 

THE PROBLEM 

^ To^tdmate probable Soviet courses of action with respect to Germany, through 



ESTIMATE 



t, We believe that current Soviet "peace" 
tactics do not Indicate any change in the 
ultimate Kremlin objective with respect to 
Germany, which is to bring the entire coun- 
try under Soviet control. The Kremlin must 
recognize, however, that it is not in a position 
to advance directly toward this ultimate ob- 
jective by political action because of the hos- 
tility of the overwhelming majority of Ger- 
mans >? to Communism, It must also recog- 
atoejtoat an attempt to impose Ckmmiunist 
contepl over aU Germany by force would re- 
sult In general war. 

2. We believe that through the period of this 
estimate the Kremlin will seek by political 
warfare to prevent or at least to retard the 
Western program for West German rearma- 
ment and the integration of West Germany 
with the West The Soviet leaders wffl prob- 
ably continue to believe that there is a good 
chance of thwarting the Western program 
through a political warfare campaign which 
plays upon Western European fear of Ger- 
man rearmament and upon German desire 
for unity. Even if the EDC is ratified and 
West German rearmament begins, the Krem- 
lin will probably believe that the implemen- 
tation of the EDC agreements and the rearm- 
ing of West Germany wffl proceed slowly, 
and that there wffl continue to be opportuni- 
ties to thwart the Western program. In any 
case, it is unlikely that by mid-1954 the re- 



armament of West Germany wffl have ad- 
vanced to a point at which the Soviet leaders 
would regard West Germany as a serious mili- 
tary threat 

3. The Kremlin in its political warfare di-| 
. rected against West Germany will seek to : 

encourage defeatism and neutralism by em-' 
phasizing Soviet, military might and determi- 
nation, while at the same time it win use 
"peace" tactics to counter rearmament senti- 
ment Soviet propaganda will appeal to Ger- 
man nationalism by exploiting anti-American 
themes and seeking to aggravate Franco- 
German differences. Trade offers and the 
lure of former German markets in Eastern 
Europe and mainland China wffl be dangled 
before West German businessmen. 

4. As part of its "peace" tactics, the Kremlin 
may during the period of this estimate make 
proposals for the establishment of a united, 
independent, and neutralized Germany on the 
basis of free all-German elections and the 
withdrawal of all occupation forces from 
Germany. However, we believe that such 
proposals would contain conditions which the 
Kremlin would intend to be unacceptable to 
the West, or that the Kremlin would intend 
to prevent the implementation of agreements 
embodying these proposals. 

5. We believe that during the period of this 
estimate, the Kremlin wffl not give "up or 
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weaken its control over East Germany even 
to prevent West German integration with the 
West or West German rearmament. So long 
as it retains East Germany, the K remlin will 
remain in a position to use East Germany as 
a lever in negotiations with the West and to 
prevent German unification on terms unfa- 
vorable to the ultimate extension of Soviet 
control v to all Germany. Furthermore, so 
long as Soviet troops occupy East Germany 
the USSR will retain a valuable base for either 
offensive or defensive military operations and 
for attempts to intimidate the West Finally, 
East Germany has great economic and tech- 
nological importance for the Bloc. For in- 
stance, we estimate that East Germany con- 
tributes about 40 percent of the Bloc's total 
production of uranium ores and concentrates 
It is unlikely that the Kremlin wffl surrender* 
the great advantages which it derives from its 
control over East Germany in return for the 
establishment of a united and neutral Ger- 
many which it might hope subsequently to 
subvert The Kremlin almost certainly fears 
that, even if a united Germany were not only 
neutralized but disarmed, it would eventually 
rearm and turn against the USSR. 

6. We believe, therefore, that the Kremlin wfll 
retain and consolidate its hold on East Ger- 
many and will seek to increase East German 
•fcotiomic and military power. The Soviet 
program will be tantamount to making East 
Germany into a full-fledged Satellite with 
security measures as rigorous, and isolation of 
the population almost as complete as in the 
other Satellite states. However, the K remlin 
probably believes that the formal integration 
of East Germany into the Soviet Bloc as a 
"People's Democracy" would be likely to has- 
ten the rearmament of West Germany and its 
integration with the West and to turn the 
pressure for German unity against the USSR. 
Therefore, the Kremlin will probably continue 
to make concessions to the needs of the propa- 
ganda campaign for all-German unity by 
preserving a multi-party facade in East Ger- 
many and by allowing some non-governmental 
groups to maintain tenuous connections with 
West Germany. On the other hand, if the 
Soviet "peace" tactics are abandoned and the 
EDO agreements are ratified, the Kremlin 



may conclude a separate peace treaty and an 
alliance with East Germany and incorporate 
it into the Bloc as a "People's Democracy." 

7. The Kremlin probably estimates that the 
maintenance of Soviet control in East Ger- 
many is dependent upon the presence of Soviet 
forces in East Germany. However, the Krem- 
lin may estimate that it could greatly in- 
crease the effectiveness of its political warfare 
campaign by removing some of its overt con- 
trol mec h anisms from East Germany, includ- 
ing some of its military forces. The Kremlin 
might expect that such moves would give the 
impression of Soviet willingness to withdraw 
entirely from East Germany, thus intensify- 
ing German hopes for unification and the ex- 
pectations in Western Europe, particularly in 
France, for a satisfactory settlement of the 
German problem. 

8. It is even conceivable that at some stage 
the Soviet leaders might withdraw all Soviet 
forces from East Germany, if they were con- 
vinced that such a step would lead to the 
withdrawal of all US forces from Europe and 
would create conditions favorable to the im- 
position of Soviet control over all of Germany. 
This is only a remote possibility, at least for * 
the period of this estimate, but we believe it 
cannot be excluded entirely. 

|~9. Despite the recent lessening of Soviet pres- 
1 sure on West Berlin, we believe that the Krem- 
1 lin objective of forcing the withdrawal of the 
Western Powers from West Berlin remains un- 
changed. So long as the Kremlin continues 
its "peace" tactics, it will probably not under- 
take new harassing measures against West 
Berlin. However, preparations for sealing off 
West Berlin from East Germany and East Ber- 
lin have been substantially completed. If the 
"peace" tactics are abandoned, West Berlin 
will probably be isolated from adjacent Soviet- 
controlled territory. The likelihood of inter- 
ference with communications between West 
Berlin and West Germany, possibly including 
a surface blockade of West Berlin, will increase 
substantially if the EDO agreements are rati- 
fied. However,, we believe that the Kremlin 
will carefully assess Western reaction to the 
various forms of pressure employed, and that 
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the Kremlin is unlikely to adopt courses of 
action which, in its estimation, would involve 
grave risk of general war. 

10. In conclusion, there can be no doubt that 
the Kremlin regards West Germany as po- 
tentially the most powerful state in Western 
Europe, and as potentially the most danger- 



ous, both to the realization of Soviet aggressive* 
plans and to the security of the Bloc. During 
the period of this estimate, the Kremlin is 
likely to believe that the German situation is 
not yet dangerous and that there remain op- 
portunities for influencing developments in 
Germany by political warfare. 
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The Intelligence Advisory Committee concurred hi this 
estimate on 21 July 1953. The FBI abstained, the subject 

being outside of Us jurisdiction. 
The following member organizations of the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee participated with the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in the preparation of this estimate: The 
intelligence organizations of the Departments of State, 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Joint Staff. 
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PROBABLE EFFECT OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EASTERN GERMANY ON SOVIET POLICY WITH 
RESPECT TO GERMANY 



THE PROBLEM 

To estimate the probable effect of recent developments in Eastern Germany on 
Soviet policy with respect to Germany. 



ESTIMATE 



RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EAST GERMANY 
L The Recent Communist Reforms in East 
Germany. In late May 1953 the USSR ap- 
pointed a civilian to the post of High Commis- 
sioner of the Eastern zone of Germany, there- 
by implying a deemphasis of Soviet military 
control over that area. On 10 June the Com- 
munist authorities in East Germany proposed 
a series of measures involving major modifica- 
tions and, in some cases, even reversals of past 
C ommunis t programs. The government sub- 
sequently announced that it would halt the 
collective farm program at its present level; 
restore confiscated property and full civil 
rights to East German refugees who returned; 
make state bank credits available to private 
businessmen; provide a general amnesty for 
prisoners guilty of minor economic offenses; 
and issue ration cards to some 250,000 East 
Germans who had recently been deprived of 
them. On the same day the East German 
Government and Protestant Church leaders 
jointly announced that they had resolved most 
of their outstanding conflicts. 

2. Soviet recognition that the accelerated pace 
of East German satellization had produced 
serious popular dissatisfaction almost cer- 
tainly was a factor in bringing about the adop- 



tion of these measures. Though the Com- 
munists realized that these measures would 
retard their basic program of communizatton, 
they may have felt that the establishment of 
substan t ial armed forces and the rapid pace 
of indust ri a liz a tio n were causing dangerous 
strains in the East German economy. It is 
also likely that they expected to encourage 
West German belief that early unification is 
feasible. They may have hoped thus to ob- 
struct West German rearming and integration 
with Western Europe and to help bring about 
the defeat of Adenauer in the forthcoming 
West German elections. 

3. The Disorders in Mid-June. A small dem- 
onstration took place in East Berlin on 16 
June and expanded on the following day into 
strikes and riots there and throughout the 
Soviet zone. The Soviet authorities declared 
martial law and proceeded to put down the 
disorders, relying almost exclusively on the 
use of Soviet troops. The USSR began to 
withdraw these troops on 24 June, when order 
was apparently restored. However, there are 
reports of continuing outbreaks, and some So- 
viet troops remain in the affected areas. ' 

4. At this time the full significance of these 
disorders is difficult to assess. At least : 
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a. The disorders demonstrated the intensity 
of East German resentment against the re- 
gime and the willingness of the East German 
people to undertake active resistance despite 
the extended period of Ctommunist control. 

6. The extent of the disorders appears to 
have been wholly unexpected by the East Ger- 
man authorities. The decision to employ pri- 
marily Soviet forces to quell the disorders indi- 
cated Soviet distrust of the East German 
police, military, and security forces. 

c. The disorders themselves, and the fact 
that Soviet troops were required to main tain 
the authority of the East German Govern- 
ment, have further discredited that govern- 
ment in the eyes of the East German people. 
More significantly, the government has lost 
standing with the Soviet leadership. 

d. The disorders have probably convinced 
the USSR that Soviet control over East Ger- 
many can be assured only by maintaining So- 
viet troops in the area. 

e. The disorders have further encouraged 
German hopes for unification and consider- 
ably increased West German demands on the 
Adenauer ^vernment for greater readiness to 
explore possibilities for unification even at the 
expense of progress toward rearmament and 
European integration. 

Ar A workers' revolt against the authorities 
of a Workers state** Is in itself a setback for 
worldwide Communist propaganda. 

THE EFFECTS OF THESE DEVELOPMENTS ON 
SOVIET POUCY IN EAST GERMANY 

5. The riots have not so far resulted in a 
reversal of the June concessions. In fact, the 
Co m mu n ist authorities in East Germany have 
not only announced that these measures will 
be carried through, but that they will be 
amplified. For example, a decrease has been 
promised in the allocation of resources to 
heavy industry and the East German army 
(KVP) in favor of an increased supply of 
food and consumer goods. We believe that 
the Communists will attempt to implement 
these economic concessions within their eco- 
nomic capabilities. We estimate, however, 



that they are unlikely to carry out any eco- 
nomic or other measures that would endanger 
their control over East Germany. 1 

6. We believe that within the next several 
months the Soviet authorities will probably 
reconstitute the East German Government 
and purge the East German Communist Party 
(SED) . Although the USSR would achieve a 
propaganda advantage in both East and West 
Germany by including more non-Communist 
representatives in the East German Govern 

w?,'' S*?,*™ 8 few » U P° uti <*l leaders 
left in East Germany who are not well-known 
Communist collaborators. Hence, we believe 
that the USSR will build a new East German 
Government around a purged SED. Non- 
SED parties may be encouraged to take a 

more independent line, to assume some super- 
ficial aspects of a "loyal opposition,- and to 
attempt to develop ties with West German 
political parties. 

7. In restoring order and maintaining control 
over East Germany the Soviets are faced by 
a dilemma. Additional concessions and ad- 
missions of error may convince the people in 
East Germany and in other parts of the So- 
viet Bloc that their plight can be relieved by 
active resistance. If, on the other hand, the 
Kremlin withdraws all concessions and exacts 
submission by a regime of force and terror, it 
must reverse its newly adopted "soft" policy 
and jeopardize its chance to influence West 
Germans. We believe that the Kremlin will 
probably attempt to continue this "soft" 
policy in East Germany, although it will em- 
ploy force as necessary to maintain order. 

SOVIET APPROACH TO 
GERMAN UNIFICATION 

8. The Soviet approach to German unifica- 
tion will be determined within a larger frame- 
work than that of recent developments in 
East Germany alone. However, the USSR 
will not ignore the renewed upsurge of unifi- 
cation sentiment which has appeared in both 
East and West Germany. The USSR will 

l See footnote of the Deputy Director for Intelli- 
gence, The Joint Staff, to the first sentenced 
paragraph 9, page 3. 
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probably agree to a Four Power conference, 
though not necessarily to the proposals con- 
tained in the Western notes of 15 July. It 
will probably regard such a conference as an 
appropriate forum in which to exploit the 
unification sentiment in Germany in an effort 
to delay West German rearmament and inte- 
gration with the West In such a meeting 
the USSR might propose several plausible but 
unacceptable schemes of German unification, 
involving, for example, various methods of 
holding "free" elections which would not in 
fact be free, or a German unification on the 
Austrian pattern, with continued military 
occupation. The USSR might even advance 
proposals unsatisfactory to itself, but which 
it would expect the Western Powers to reject, 
hoping to derive propaganda advantages 
from the fact of Western rejection. Despite 
these and other possibilities, the USSR would 
probably consider that the basic alternatives 
before it in such a negotiation reduce to two: 

cl To agree to the creation of a unified and 
neutral Germany on the basis of free elec- 
tions and the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Germany, which would mean the relin- 
quishment of Soviet control in East Germany; 
or 

5. To negotiate for unification, but with no 
intention of agreeing to any solution that 
would involve the relinquishment of Soviet 
control over East Germany. 

9. We estimate that the USSR is unlikely to 
adopt the first alternative. 2 However, recent 
developments in the Soviet Union and else- 
where in the Bloc suggest the possibility of 
some change in Soviet policy. The Kremlin 
might come to the conclusion that a solution 
of the German problem could no longer be 
postponed, and yet could not be achieved 
without losing control of East Germany. It 
might even see some compensating advan- 
tages in the first alternative. For instance, 



an agreement on a unified, neutralized Ger 
many would eliminate the potential German 
contribution to Western military strength 
In addition, the USSR might estimate Sat 
such an agreement would relax present East- 
West tension and thus abort the Western im- 
petus for rearmament and weaken the co- 
hesion of the NATO Powers. Moreover the 
USSR might believe that if Western troops 
were withdrawn from West Germany, the 
stationing of US troops elsewhere in Western 
Europe would create dissension between the 
US and its allies. 

10. We believe that the second of these alter- 
natives is far more likely.* So long as Soviet 
troops occupy East Germany, the USSR will 
retain a valuable base for either offensive or 
defensive military operations and for at- 
tempts to intimidate the West So long* as 
the Kremlin retains control over East Ger- 
many, it remains in a position to use East 
Germany as a lever in negotiations with the 
West and to prevent any unification of Ger- 
many which would prejudice its ultimate 
objectives in Germany. East Germany has 
great economic and technological importance 
for the Soviet Bloc The Kremlin almost cer- 
tainly fears that a united Germany would 
eventually rearm and turn against the USSR 
It is, therefore, unlikely that the Kremlin will 
surrender the great advantages which it de- 
rives from its control over East Germany in 
return for the establishment of a united and 
neutral Germany which it might hope, at 
best, eventually to subvert. Furthermore, 
the Kremlin probably estimates that weak- 
ening or relinquishing its control over East 
Germany would have adverse political and 
psychological effects on the remainder of the 
Soviet Bloc In conclusion, therefore, as in- 
dicated in NIE-81,* we believe it unlikely that 
the USSR will agree to any solution of the 
German problem that involves the surrender 
of Soviet control over East Germany. 



"The Deputy Director for Intelligence, The Joint 
Staff, believes that the first alternative is more 
likely. 



•NEB-81, "Probable Soviet Courses of Action with 
Respect to Germany, through Mid-d954," pub- 
lished 22 May 1953. 
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IT tJ^" ^ of of thousands of East Berliner* on 16 and 
ITtoe, vh** tad to he quelled by Soviet twope.le^ Z^^ted 
f^^tlon^ hosting to a Caaaunist regSo. In UestS^ST 
has Increased demands for GemaSWlcatlon, tatffi 
^e=l« Qrotewohl says the riots will mica tnat^rT^ 

The vprijOng will also have eerioua consea^neea for the 
Soviet "peace campaign- throughout the world. -H usno ~ ™ 

^^*»xlotlne apparently eonmeneed with a oaU controlled 

tS^^^J^S^^^I^*' about noon on l£^de7egaiast 
«e recently decreed 10 percent increase In work noma. » TTwvoi,, 

« the question without losing ffcee. . «™«™n. xo 

2 houOTBr » « cabinet sinister addressing the crowd 
*•«••«•««* to be ft^. Our dssonstwtlai 1* 
disperwd oboot an tow Inter with threats of a general strike^ 

^ ^ vwarg seemed to b e trying to argue dona demonstrators 
co^alMag against food iibortoges tmdlack of^idom.^S^ 
evening there uas sporadic violence. — vu™^ w 

*A*»*t-J nreaiar Qrotmiobl end Ccmnnnist Parly Chief mbricht 

rar-reaching aeasnrea' to correct the past nistafces. 

11 _ At ^^ f3 ° m V" 3 *****?* * West Berlin Police unit observed 

12 Rusaian tanks approaching the BS Sector harder in the ereaTof 
cross Zelthen. At 5 an advance unit of 20 Roasian tanks vere 
ohaer^ posing Adlerehof in last Berlin in the direction of the 
center or East Berlin* 

^A4^L Qt ^^ K ***** **** 17 #°°° Marchers in East Berlin. Script 
coldiera veering battle dress and in troop carriers were located iT 
▼ericas sections to reinforce the police, but at this tine there 
was no Intervention on their part. 
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In the course of thejnorning struggle, nearly 2,000 persons 
cane into the Uest sedora of Berlin, but remained quiet. By 11 k *» 
eome of theJBerlin elevated railway traffio had been baltedYa complete 
creation of both elevated railway and subway traffic was aubeeq-ueatly 

later, up to 30,000 demonstrators on the Potsdamer Plata 
overturned kiosks and police shelters, and tore doun Communist flags 
a^ posters. Smoke columns uere reportedly seen rising from the East 
German government's main office building, and Peoples' Folloe inside 
finally opened lire on the croud, wounding some. Fire hoses failed 
to disperse the crowd. 

the Iaictcarten Plata,* where the demonstrators planned to 

conv er^ even tually, Soviet tanks took up stations and German 
reOTforcements £pon Saxony area were called for. Increasing numbers 
of the Peoples* Police were reported defecting to the West. 

The Vest German Post Office reported that the East German postal 
and telecommunications workers struck and that Peoples* Police had 
talo^over the communications, ^nocn on, the demonstrators were 
reported to be uncontrollable} the violence being accompani ed by 
snouts of "Ivan go home.« 9 

* ross estimates of the else of the mobs vary from 50,000 to 
several hundred thousand. 

Shortly after noon actual firing was heard from Vest Berlin. One 
report stated that 15 Soviet medium tanks, 20 armored cars, and 30 
tmcl do od s of aschinegunners had been concentrated on the 50,000-oan 
mob storming the government headquarters.- Tanks drove into the mob 
here. Both Soviet and East German forces used small arms fire to 
scatter the mobs. Forty wounded were brought to one Vest Berlin 
hospital alone, after being hit by bullets or clubbed. 

At 2f2 ° the East Berlin radio announced a state of 

emergency in .the Soviet Sector, banned all demonstrations, r allies , 
and gatherings of more than three persons, proclaimed a curfew from 
8 P.M. to 4 A.H., and declrred violators punishable according to 
martial law. 

*t is believed that by the mont serious local disturbances 
had been brought under control when this announcement was made. 

All other broadcasts by the East German radio minimized the 
uprising. At U A„M. on 17 June It referred blandly to en SED meeting * 
the previous evening at which t&bricht had said that the party should 
listen more, carefully to the criticisms of the working people, and 
Grotewofal had promised measures to Increase the standard of liv ing . 
Forty-five minutes later it announced in a similar brief, that - 
Olbricht had promised to increase the supply of consumers goods. 
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' * " t A * ,J * *** raASa otatod toat the deoonstrations of tha n^o™, 
^,£1^ ^ * provocateurs freest teJiT^ 

At 10t30 it announced that the oajorlty of the workers In BerltaW 
S 8 S^ WM *' Z 6 1:35 P '"- a <*»tewohl statement am^afSa? £2 
28 May decree for the raising of work no™, by JtaoWl,? JSLta*. 

Shortly after, at 2»20 P.M., came the broadcast declarfna's a «t- tj> 
of emerrency and 15 minutes later the entire East CteranittrtSU 

ctmtn n5£^ E^T £ Dfl £ la " W,U ""^ «**«ttiataeutof^ 

■° ra difficult. The government asked the population to 
help restore order and create conditions for normal end^em work, 
•nd also to apprehend the provocateurs and turn'them overtothe 3«. 

At 5j33 P.M., .In ostensible capltaaltion to the demands of the 
woscew, the radio announced that "the decisions of the Politburo of 

StiflL"*!,^; e !Ef BBan * *^ press* fulfills of your 

3«a«fled demands.* The regular program was lnterruped about an hour 
later for a similar appeal to the people to naintaincrder. WestenT 
provocsteurs we a^ain blamed for tte disturbances? 

^ ^^iJ^J^*^ t 2 tmX enoouMgeaent from west Germans ' 
nSL %3 J? i ** laader of **» w *»* Berlin German Trade 
tfaten gederatton, usinr the fadlltiee of the American Radio in S, 
Mqueeted ths^Esst Berlin population to support the day's demonstrations. 
Be stated that he could not give them instruction, but only^ce. 
Hee£kaofthe Justification of their demands for tolerable work iorms, ' 
prompt payment of wages, and a reduced cost of living. norms, 

net a j£ t ?f<r^™ port8 t Jhatthe.enUre Soviet Zone railroad 
network is on strike, and that rioting and strikes have broken out 

SSs^otSerf^' CheBait *' ZwWla «» e * i * ntmb^ofother 

the rioting, eeedng hard on the beels of the Boat German Government's 
9 June campaign of conciliation, has left the regime in a dUeamT^ 

To quiet popular olamor Deputy Premier Olbricht has already ordered 
en increase of consumer goods production. Steps will probably be 
taken also to improve working conditions end adjust wages. " 

But. the regime was defeated la its effort to bow gracefully to 
the demands of workers, and Instead has given the appearance of 
weakness. This c ould encourage the populace to even greater resistance. 
Hence the government, for its own security, may have to reverse that 
pert of its 9 June program calling for freer movement of the populace. 
Severe reprisals have already been ordered for the "provocateurs," and 
mis move runs directly contrary to the "peace offensive." 
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1. .Since about 9t00 In the warning Of 18 Sme, Bast German police-, both 

regular police and Wfon£ of the IVPy supported by Russian soidiers vith tanks 7 
hare harred all the entrances into the eastern sector of Berlin from Vest Berlin* 
Ho one has been alloyed to cross* not even persons holding last German 
identif icatttei papers yho rare attempting to return to Zaflt Berlin* ClTilians 
(presumably belonging to >.the 08?) vith. machine guns are firing at individuals 
irtfli try to cross the line "Wtfthout permission* 

2. This is the most complete isolation of West Berlin from the Russian zone that 
has yet been enforced. 

3. The Glienicke Bridge leading from the American sector to Potsdam is still ppen* 
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